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of infancy are, as I have said, instinctive efforts to
expand the muscles and develop the purely physical
powers. As the mind begins to show itself, the
young take to games, which are also the result of
an instinct to expand the budding mental powers.
Observe that the instinct is not as yet to acquire
knowledge or do anything conducive to the practical
business or duties of life. It tends simply to develop
the powers which in time will enable the youth to
fulfil his higher task. Now while sensible parents
know enough to aid Nature as regards health in
infancy, and while there are libraries of books on the
subject, there has been very little attention paid by
anybody to the processes by which the intellect really
develops and prepares itself for thought. You may
think that this is done in the schoolroom and by
lessons, but it is not there that the sword is sharpened.
Far from it The majority of boys do not like their
lessons, and it is a law that these early developments
shall be instinctive, that is, agreeable. You may
keep a man alive and perhaps fatten him on food
which is disagreeable to his taste, but Nature does
not approve of such compulsion. When I was a boy
it was quite a general rule in Presbyterian New
England that children should be made to eat whatever
they specially disliked, and that it was a great virtue
in them to do so. It was a great mistake.

There are many processes by which quickness of
perception may be awakened. The most rudimentary
is that described by JACOB ABBOTT in " Eollo," by which
an infant's attention is drawn to an orange rolling in.
the sunshine. I have elsewhere mentioned in the
chapter on Eye Memory the method pursued by